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Hygienic Construction of Cowsheds. 


Professor R. G. Linron’s LANTERN LECTURE. 


(Presented to the National Veterinary Association, Bath, August, 1922.) 


A lantern lecture in the Pump Room, Bath, on 
the subject of “ The Hygienic Construction of Cow- 
sheds,” was delivered on August 4th by Professor 
R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S. Mr. J. J. Aveston (Bath) 
presided. 

At the outset of his remarks, the lecturer said : 

I think it is necessary to have a very clear idea of 
the objects for which animal houses are built. Quite 
briefly these may be summarised under three head- 
ings : 
(1) To protect the animals from extreme weather 
conditions ; 
(2) To economise in labour and food ; and 
(3) In the case of cowsheds, another point of 
considerable importance that one has to keep in 
mind is the production of clean milk. 

With regard to the first point, I think every veterin- 
ary practitioner will agree with me that cowsheds 
should not be built with the idea oi keeping cows 
warm. There is, unfortunately, quite a common 
idea among suburban dairymen that it is necessary 
to construct cowsheds so that the temperature can 
be kept up to approaching 60 degrees F. Everybody 
knows that it is quite impossible to keep the 
temperature in the cowshed up to 60 degrees F. in 
the winter time without having an extremely vitiated 
atmosphere. The present tendency, especially up 
in the North, is to allow absolutely free and open 
ventilation so that the temperature may be kept 
quite low. It has, as a matter of fact, been proved 
by very careful experiments that the temperature 
may be allowed to fall as low as 40 or even 30 degrees’ 
F. without in any way decreasing the total yield 
of milk from the shed. 

The connection between the production of clean 
milk and the construction of cowsheds is one of 
importance. Some people think that the construction 
of the cowshed is the first and last point to considet 
with regard to clean milk production, Others again 
go to the other extreme and say that the construction 
of a shed plays a very small part indeed in clean 
milk production. Personally I do not think that at 
either of these two extremes does the truth le, and 
I feel sure you will all agree with me. While it is 
true that clean milk can be produced in filthy, 








unhygienic surroundings by carefully-trained men, 
it is equally true that clean milk can be produced in 
hygienic surroundings with far greater ease. It is 
also true that environment has a definite effect on 
the mentality of people. You cannot expect dairy- 
men to think in terms of cleanliness, and therefore 
to produce clean milk, when they have to work in 
‘ilthy, ill-ventilated and dark byres, where the cows 
are mostly plastered in dung continually. For these 
reasons I think one need offer no apology for bringing 
forward this subject for the construction of cowsheds 
on hygienic lines, 

Kxisting cowsheds may be divided into three 
classes. In the first place, you have what L would 
call the flashy establishinents, which have been 
built regardless of cost, and often regardless of 
hygienic principles. These premises are at first 
pleasing to the eye of the untrained man. Personally 
I rather object to cowsheds that are built regardless 
of cost, because they have, [ think, a bad effect on 
the commercial dairyman, It is the commercial 
dairyman that we have to consider, and it is the 
commercial dairy that requires reconstruction. The 
commercial dairyman, when he sces a very expensive 
and flashy place, is inclined to give up and say, “ we 
have no money, and it is quite impossible to com- 
pete with this sort of thing. We simply cannot do 
it.” Therefore Ut think that these very extravagant 
places are bound to do more harm than good. In 
the second group you have simple, hygienic, abso- 
lutely efficient houses, which are the type I think 
we ought to concentrate on. Thirdly, you have the 
remainder, which are the cowsheds we wish to convert 
into the second group. 

It is impossible in the time at my disposal to deal 
fully with cowshed construction, or to refer to every 
type. I have in my mind the type of cowshed that 
is wanted to replace the horrible byres that are, 
unfortunately, only too common in many of our 
cities and suburban districts. It is my opinion that 
we want to concentrate on the reconstruction, where 
possible, of existing sheds rather than to demand the 
erection of costly and complicated buildings. For 
this purpose it is, therefore, desirable that we should 
have s clear understanding of what is wanted and 
what is not. 

The absolute minimum air space in a cowshed for 
smaller stock, such as Ayrshires, is, in my opinion, 
550 cubic feet, and for the larger stock, such as 
shorthorns, 950 cubic feet. The ventilation depends 
upon the site of the shed. The floor area should be 
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1-14th of the total cubic space, and the stalls from 
6ft. 10ins. to 7ft. 6ins. wide. 

The illustrative slides consisted of photographs of 
existing buildings, and of plans of the type of building 
which the lecturer considered most suitable. Pro- 
fessor Linton discussed the best means of construction 
which would at once ensure the minimum possibility 
of accident to the stock and secure the utmost purity 
of the milk supply. On the latter grounds he advo- 
cated the greatest possible attention being paid to 
adequate drainage, and the arrangement of windows 
behind the cows, so that the milkers had adequate 
light when they were engaged at their task. The 
flooring, he said, should be of a rough surface to afford 
adequate foothold for the stock. Personally he was 
not inclined to favour the provision ef a separate 
feeding passage, and while adequate ventilation was 
a necessity, he did not believe in relying upon the 
doors of the building for that purpose. Great care 
should be exercised in cowshed construction to 
prevent contamination of the milk, either by contact 
with excrement or by the falling of accumulated roof 
dust. On the latter ground he advocated the adop- 
tion of a simple pattern of roof truss, which was a 
very important point. [f they had a very com- 
plicated and heavy roof truss, there was a great 
accumulation of dust, and the birds would possibly 
fly in and disturb it. All the corners in a properly- 
constructed cowshed should be filled wp with filleted 
cement, and the walls should be finished with cement 
plaster, not merely cement wash, up to a height of 
at least 7it. Another important point was that of 
carrving the wall right up flush with the roof boarding, 
so that there might be no ledge to hold any dust. 
The doorway wanted to be sufficiently high and 
wide in order Lhat the cows could enter and leave 
the shed with every comfort. In the lecturer’s 
opinion they should never depend upon doors for 
ventilating a cowshed ; they wanted proper ventila- 
tion and leave the doors out of consideration, and 
it was necessary to avoid extremes of temperature. 

Time did not permit for a discussion on the inter- 
esting and instructive lecture, but a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Professor Linton on the 
motion of Mr. J. J. Aveston. 


Army Experience in Equine Anthrax and Hernia. 


By W. Waters, M.R.C.V.S., Halstead, Essex. 


(Presented to the Eastern Counties V.M.S.) 

Mr. President and gentlemen, 

When called upon by our Hon. Secretary to read 
a paper at this meeting, he suggested I should chose 
some subject concerning which T had special ex- 
perience during the late war. In adopting his 
suggestion, | had considerable difficulty in deciding 
what would be of most interest, especially as so many 
papers have already been written on the advancement 
of veterinary surgery and medicine during the war. 

However, I finally decided to bring to your notice 
io-day the subjects of equine anthrax and_ hernia, 
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because, in each case, I personally have had to change 
my views considerably since pre-war days. as a sequel 
to increased experience and observation. Owing to 
the short time at my disposal for the preparation of 
this paper, I must apologise for the shortcomings, 
hut hope you will find something therein to criticise 
and discuss. 
KQUINE ANTHRAX. 

Before the war my impressions of anthrax were, 
that it was very rare in the horse, and when it did 
occur, one would expect to find so-called classical 
symptoms present in nearly all cases, @e.. great 
cedema of throat, or gloss anthrax, or, secondly, one 
would sometimes suspect it in sub-acute cases of 
enteritis associated with a high temperature and 
slight colicky pains. As a matter of fact, I never 
saw a case of the former in pre-war days, and only 
one or two of the latter, and they were not diagnosed 
until after death, when a post-mortem was being made 
in the knacker’s yard. During the latter part of 
the war. however, [ was transferred to Palestine, 
when I had charge of a Field Veterinary Section at 
a place called Ludd, where all animals in the Palestine 
front were received by me, and in due course sent 
to Egypt by rail. 

During the time T was there [ probably saw from 
10 to 50 cases of equine anthrax, including one 
particular outbreak where we lost 29 mules in a few 
days in our own hospital lines. I propose to give 
you a rough description of this outbreak, as the 
symptoms displayed there agreed in general with the 
isolated cases which were always breaking out in the 
various units also under my charge. At the time of 
the outbreak we had about 1,000 animals waiting 
to be evacuated, including one kraal, or post and 
rail paddock. containing about 140 mules suffering 
from debility. When passing through this kraal 
one morning [ was surprised to see a mule showing 
the classical symptoms of anthrax as described in 
text-books, 7.e., oedema of throat, tongue half 
protruded, nostrils dilated, and evacuating a straw- 
coloured sticky fluid. Naturally I suspected anthrax, 
and, on searching the kraal, [ found another mule 
showing the same syinptoms. This seemed to confirm 
the diagnosis, and animals were immediately isolated 
and precautions taken to prevent the spread of 
disease to the remainder of the hospital. 

These two mules lived for about 24 hours, and 
seemed to die eventually more from suffocation due 
to the cedematous throat than from generalised 
septicemia. A smear was taken directly after 
death both from ear and cedematous throat, anthrax 
bacilli being demonstrated in each case. 

During the remainder of the outbreak only one other 
mule showed symptoms similar to the above. As 
advised by my A.D.V.S., the temperature of all the 
mules in kraal was taken and those showing any rise 
above 102° were separated from the others, 7.e., about 
forty. During the next few days two or three were 
found dead in the morning, similar to cases in cattle, 
with which we are all familiar, and we also had three 
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or four cases showing colicky pains as the chief 
symptoms prior to death. 

Now I come to what I consider the most consistent 
symptom in this outbreak, as well as in other isolated 
cases I saw elsewhere, and should estimate that quite 
50 per cent. of cases seen were of this type. 

In these animals one observed cedema of the 
sheath in males and the mammary gland in females, 
associated with a high temperature, generally 106 
to 107° F. These animals, as a rule, took 48 hours 
to die from the time cedema was first noticed, and 
even when they resorted to recumbent positions as 
a rule they lingered several hours. We considered 
this symptom, é.e., edema of sheath or mammary 
gland, to be so typical of anthrax if associated with 
fever, that we always isolated cases as soon as seen. 
To sum up, I must admit, if I had seen a case in 
private practice before the war similar to the above, 
I should not have suspected anthrax, and am not at 
all certain that such cases do not appear in England, 
and are undiagnosed. Finally, some authorities 
state that it is not easy to demonstrate anthrax 
bacilli in equine smears, but, although I am no 
bacteriologist, I could always find them, but noticed 
that they were rarely frequent in cases showing 
cedema of the throat, but in other cases they appeared 
to be present in huge numbers, as seen in bovine 
smears. [ must apologise for not having been able 
to give a detailed account of this outbreak. I took 
notes at the time, but, unfortunately, a few months 
afterwards the attache case in which I had placed 
them was stolen from my tent; so I had to describe 
these cases from memory. 


HERNIA. 

I propose to describe .a few cases of ventral and 
umbilical hernia on which I had occasion to operate 
whilst at No. 2 Veterinary Hospital, France, 1916. 

Case 1.—-One morning a neighbouring French 
farmer brought us a pony in the hope that we could 
do something for it. It had evidently been impaled 
on a stake close to the umbilicus, and revealed a 
wound two inches across, through which protruded a 
foot of mesentery and a piece of gut the size of a 
cocoanut. To prevent the protrusion of more gut, 
the owner had tied a piece of old dirty sacking round 
the abdomen. The case seemed hopeless, and had 
it been an Army horse would undoubtedly have been 
shot. 
cast and chloroformed, the dirty mesentery was cut 
off, and the protruding bowel was bathed in weak 
iodine solution and returned to the abdomen. As 
there seemed no hope of recovery, I never attempted 
to stitch the peritoneum with catgut, but simply 
sewed the abdominal muscles with interrupted 
stitches of sterilised tape, treating the skin in the 
same way with another lot of sutures. The pony 
was sent home, the owner returning in a few days to 
say it was doing well. It eventually made an un- 
interrupted recovery, except that, in three weeks’ 
time I had to cast again and remove the inside 
stitches owing to a persistent discharge from that 
source, 


To please the owner, however, the pony was 





Case L.---Shortly after the first case an artillery 
horse was admitted to hospital suffering from a large 
hernia in the right flank, the size of a man’s head. 
Having decided to operate, the animal was cast and 
chloroformed, the hernial sac was opened up, and 
the bowel returned without any difficulty, there being 
no adhesions present. The opening into the 
abdomen was very large ; in fact, one could pass one’s 
fist through easily enough. The edges of opening 
were very much thickened, and, on trying to suture 
same with catgut, I found it to be impossible to draw 
the edges together, as the catgut kept cutting its way 
through whenever I pulled it hard enough to close 
the opening. Finally, I gave it up in disgust, and 
sutured with sterilised tape as in Case I. Here, 
again, the patient progressed most favourably, except 
that the inside stitches had to be removed in due 
course to enable the wound to heal. 

Case I11.-A_ black gelding suffering from an 
umbilical hernia about the size of a large orange, 
which could not be reduced in the ordinary way 
because of adhesions between the bowel and hernial 
sac. The patient was prepared for operation in the 
usual way, and the sac was opened and the adhesions 
broken down with my fingers as carefully as possible, 
after which the bowel was returned to the abdomen, 
As a result of experience gained from the two previous 
cases, I curetted the edges of abdominal opening, and 
sutured same with sterilised tape, taking care to 
leave the end of each stitch long enough to protrude 
from each wound. A drainage tube was inserted 
between skin and muscles, and the former was stitched 
up with interrupted tape sutures. More care was 
taken of this case. The drainage tube was removed 
daily, and the wound syringed with eusol. After a 
week I started daily to pull the inside sutures, which 
I had left long and which came away easily a few days 
later, the patient being discharged to Remounts just 
under a month from the date of operation. 

I have since operated on three cases similar to 
Case III., two in the army and one in civil life, which 
do not call for comment, as all proved successful. 

To sum up, I do not advocate opening up a case of 
hernia if it can be reduced by other means, such as 
ligature, skewers, or clamp, but, when it is necessary, 
if the abdominal opening cannot be sutured with 
catgut, one need have no fear in using tape, provided 
one leaves long ends to the sutures, so that they can be 
pulled away in 10 or 14 days. Also it would appear 
that there is not much danger of peritonitis following 
the operation, provided reasonable care be taken. 





Generalities. 





By A. W. Noev Piiiers, F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 





RaGwort PorsoNniIna. 


A recent leaflet of the Ministry of Agriculture points 
out that, owing to its prevalence, the common 
ragwort (Senecio jacobwa) has been scheduled as an 
injurious weed. It is further stated that in recent 
years it has been found to be poisonous to cattle in 
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Britain. Lander’s Toxicology and Long’s Poisonous 
Plants both contain accounts of the plant and the 
injurious effects, but no reference is made to the 
occurrence of poisoning in this country. According 
to the leaflet, symptoms may not be shown until after 
55 days’ continued voluntary feeding. In early stages 
animals are hide-bound, and later walk with a 
staggering gait, become partially blind and excited. 
When death takes place early there are inflammation 
of the bowels and hemorrhages under the covering 
of the bowel and heart. The liver is firmer than 
normal and fatty. In chronic cases there is fluid 
in the abdominal cavity, and the liver is markedly 
cirrhotic. English veterinary surgeons usually 
associate the name of W. H. Chase, F.R.C.V.S., with 
Senecio poisoning, owing to his work on it in Africa. 


THe BRoM-CRESOL PURPLE REACTION. 


The following short account of the above test, 
which was mentioned in the discussion upon Mr. 
Harvey's paper on Mastitis, at Bath, may prove 
interesting to some readers. The test is fully des- 
cribed by L. L. Van Slyke and J. C. Baker in Technical 
Bulletins 70 and 71 of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New York. A further 
account is given by them in the J. B. Chem., Dec., 
1919, Vol. XL., No. 2. In this country, Messrs. J. 
Folding and C. C. V. Mattick, of the National Institute 
tor Research in Dairying, University College, Reading, 
have written upon its further development. The 
test consists of adding 3 c¢.c.s. of milk to one drop 
(yy ¢.c.) of a saturated solution of Brom-cresol Purple 
in water in a small tube. On shaking, normal milk 
gives a bluish grey. Appreciable difference in colour 
means abnormality. Acid milk gives a yellow or 
lighter blue colour. A deeper blue colour may 
indicate milk from diseased quarters; (2) watered 
milk ; (3) milk very poor in fat; and (4) milks con- 
taining alkaline salts. 

Brom-cresol test papers, very like litmus papers in 
size and application, but yellow in colour, can now be 
purchased from Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London. From a dairying 
point of view the farmer can use these to find early 
indications of sub-acute mammitis, and sozsave the 
risks of infecting the whole supply of milk. ; 

In veterinary work it may be similarly employed 
to detect those latent cases of streptococcic mam- 
mitis which cause so much trouble in the spread of 
the disease. 

Marked cases of tuberculosis of the udder give a 
good reaction, but those cases which are only detected 
by the biological test do not ‘appear to give positive 
results. 

A Hint To THE VETERINARIAN, 


Country practitioners do not seem to realise fully 
the important part they could play in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns of the large towns. The 
sudden arrival at a farm of a city veterinarian is not 
relished, and, by examining the herd four times a 
year when the udders are empty, and removing 
suspicious animals, the practitioners could almost 
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guarantee immunity from these visits. The farmer 
expects alterations in the milk in tuberculous mastitis, 
but the veterinarian well knows that a quarter which 
has gradually been getting firmer, then harder and 
larger than normal, without pain and with normal 
looking milk, often in a good cow, should be viewed 
with the gravest suspicion. 


Non-Toxic Dips. 


Double dipping Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture 
are agitating the sheep-owning public. It is stated 
that losses are occurring, and that these are not due 
to errors in procedure. This emphasises the value 
of reliable non-toxic preparations. Chapin (1914 
and 1915), of the United States Bureau of Aninal 
Industry, has devised portable testing outfits for the 
rapid determination in the field of the percentage of 
arsenic, nicotine, and lime and sulphur compounds 
in dips of these substances. His work is embodied 
in Bulletins issued by the above body for the years 
mentioned. By such means efficacy and safety can 
be maintained. In 1913 Wolffhugel drew attention 
to the persistence of live scab mites in the ears and 
infra orbital grooves of dipped sheep. In this way 
recurrence may take place. 


A Notable Controversy Settled. 


The law case in the Dumfries Sheriff Court regarding 
the Clydesdale mare, ‘‘ Sweet Bloom,” in 1912, is, says 
the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, recalled by the 
interesting sequel recorded in the Scottish Farmer. The 
question involved was, whether the mare was affected 
with ringbone ? She had been sold by Mr. John Pollock, 
Byres Farm, Pollokshaws, to the late John Berwick, who 
refused to take delivery on the ground that the mare was 
affected with ringbone. The mare had been passed sound 
before delivery by Professor J. R. M’Call, M.R.C.V.S., 
Glasgow. She was rejected on delivery by the late 
Mr. A. J. M’Intosh, V.S., Dumfries. Mr. Berwick refused 
to take her, and she was put up at livery. The case came 
into court, and led to a remarkable conflict. of evidence 
between leading members of the veterinary profession. 
Amongst those examined were the late Principal Dewar, 
F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, who supported the local verdict 
that ** Sweet Bloom ” was affected with ringbone. Others 
who gave evidence on the same side were Mr. R. Ruther- 
ford, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh ; Mr. M’Callum, M.R.C.V.S., 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Sprewell, M.R.C.V.S., Dundee ; Mr. Mac- 
farlane, M.R.C.V.S., Doune; Mr. John Baird, M.R.C.V.S.., 
Dumfries. On the opposite side giving evidence that 
there was no ringbone were Mr. Andrew Robb, sen., 
F.R.C.V.S., Glasgow; Principal M’Call, F.R.C.V-S. ; 
Mr. Wm. Houston, M.R.C.V.S., Paisley; Mr. Jarvie, 
M.R.C.V.S., Carluke; Mr. James Lindsay, M.R.C.V.S., 
Dumfries. The case was decided against Mr. Pollock ; 
in other words, the Court held that the mare had 
ringbone. Two years ago (in 1920) she was again sold 
at the Lanark October sales, was again examined by 
Professor J. R. M’Call, and again passed by him as sound, 
and free from ringbone. Now for the sequel. The mare 
died in the possession of Mr. James Harvie, Midtown. 
Lesmahagow, on 7th May last, and her fore legs and feet 
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were taken possession of by the local veterinary surgeon. 
These are now in his hands, and can be seen by anyone 
interested. In a letter written by him in answer to an 
inquiry, the gentleman who owns the fore feet and limbs 
of “Sweet Bloom ”’ says :—‘“‘I find the said mare’s fore 
feet sound ; no indication of ringbone.”” We understand 
it is the intention of the veterinary surgeon who possesses 
these interesting relics to have them properly preserved, 
and to present them to one of the veterinary colleges. 
The facts recorded above amount to a complete vindication 
of the certificate granted in 1912, and again in 1920, by 
Professor J. R. M’Call as to the soundness of ** Sweet 
Bloom.” 

Commenting on the subject, the Editor of the Scottish 
Farmer 


says:—-‘* The ‘Sweet Bloom’ problem is now 


settled. This Clydesdale mare, about which there was 
an expensive lawsuit in 1912 or 1913, died on 7th May, 
1922, the hands of Mr. Midtown. 
Lesmahagow. Her feet and been 
preserved, and aro in the hands of a well-known Lanark- 


in James Harvie, 


cannon-bones have 
shire vet. There is no indication of ringbone on the fore 
feet ; they are perfectly sound. The sharp difference of 
opinion among prominent veterinary surgeons, when the 
case was in the Courts, is fresh in the memory of all 
horsemen. The decision went against Mr. Pollock, but 
it is now evident that that decision was wrong. It may 
have been in harmony with the weight of evidence, but, 
as a matter of fact, that was not the opinion of experts 


at the time.’ 


’ 


The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 


This Act, which received the Royal Assent on 4th 


August, suspends the operation of the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1915, until Ist September, 1925, and 
at the same time makes provisions in respect of the 
handling and sale of milk. - The aim of these provisions 
is to ensure that, in the interests of public health, only 
To 


this end any Local Authority, by whom a register of 


milk of approved purity shall be offered for sale. 


purveyors of milk is kept in accordance with any relative 
law, may refuse to register or may remove from the register 
any milk retailer who is unable to disprove allegations 
that public health is or may be endangered by the quality, 
storage or distribution of the milk sold by him. 

The retailer has the right of appeal to a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction and a further appeal may then be made 
to the next court of quarter sessions, whose ruling is final. 
Pending the result of an appeal the decision of the local 
authority shall not take effect. 

On and after Ist January, 1923, milk 
“‘ Certified,” ‘“‘Grade A,” ‘ pasteurised,” or under any 


described as 
other designation prescribed by the Minister of Health, 
may be offered for sale only under a licence granted by the 
Minister or under his authority. 

The addition of any colouring matter or water, or any 
dried, condensed, skimmed, separated or reconstituted 
milk, to milk intended for sale is prohibited. 

An important provision of the Act is that the sale of 
milk from a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
is prohibited. If it is proved that the seller knew of, or 
could, with ordinary care, have ascertained the existence 
of the disease, he is liable on conviction for a first offence 
to a fine not exceeding £20, and for a second or subsequent 
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offence to a fine not exceeding £100, or to not more than 
six months’ imprisonment, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Where an offence committed under this Act appears to 
the Local Authority to have been due to the act or default 
of an employee or agent, proceedings may be taken against 
him without action being first taken against his employer. 

The Act provides that all orders made by the Ministry 
of Health relating to milk and dairies shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and upou oither House pre- 
senting to His Majesty an Address praying that an order 
be annulled, it shell thenceforth be void. Orders 

after the of Act the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts will be made with the 


mMithy 
made commencement this under 
concurrence of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Maximum penalties for contravening the Act are es 
follows, except as where otherwise provided: For a first 
offence a fine of £5, £50 for subsequent offences, and 40s. 
for each day during which an offence continues if it be a 
continuing offence. 

Public Health is also protected by that section of the 
Act the Minister of Health to 


regulations with regard to milk imported for human 


which empowers make 
consumption or for use in the manufacture of products, 
for such consumption. — Further, the Minister is authorised 
to make regulations regarding the labelling and marking 
of dried, condensed, skimmed or separated milk, and to 
prescribe the minimum percentages of milk fat and milk 
solids in dried or condensed milk. 

The Act applies with certain modifications to Scotland, 


but it does not apply to Ireland. 


Animals from Ireland. 
l A New ORDER. 


An Order entitled The Irish Animals Order of 1922 has 
been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
modifying the restrictions imposed in respect of the landing 
of cattle, sheep, goats and swine from Lreland, so as to 
permit of the landing both of fat and store wnimals of 
each species. 

Cattle and sheep may not be removed from the landing 
places except with a licence granted by an Inspector of the 
Ministry, and then only to—- -« 

(a) markets specially authorised by the Ministry, 
from which they will be moved by licence to private 
premises for detention thereon for 13 days, or 

(>) private premises for detention thereon for a 
like period unless slaughtered in the meantime. 

The following special markets have been approved in 
Scotland, viz., Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Forfar, Laurencekirk, 
Perth and St. Boswells, and the Ministry is now inquiring 
into the demand for a similar number of special markets in 
Mngland. 

Swine may be removed from the landing pleees with 
the requisite licence granted under the Swine Fever 
(Movement from Ireland) Orders of 1904 or 1906, as the 


case may be. 


2. AN IMPORTANT PROSECUTION. 


For contravening the Animals (Landing from Ireland) 
Order of 1922, several cattle dealers have been recently 


prosecuted and in some cases very heavy fines inflicted. 
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An outstanding conviction was that obtained against 
an Irish dealer for several offences against the Order. 
These included the moving of cattle to a place other than 
that named in the licence granted him and failing to 
surrender the licence in the manner prescribed in the 
Order. In inflicting a fine of £101 5s. the offender was 
severely censured by the magistrates, who said that the 
offence might have cost the country an enormous sum of 
money. 

In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the 
spreading within this country of foot-and-mouth disease, 
it is essential that the strictest attention should be paid, 
by cattle dealers and farmers, to the compliance with the 
requirements of Orders relating to the movement of cattle. 
It. should be unnecessary to point out that such Orders are 
designed solely to protect the interests of the cattle 
industry. 

Persons obtaining licences for movement of animals 
should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
conditions under which they are issued and the obligations 
attaching thereto. 








’ 


* Sceptre ’”’ BEDS OR SCHOLARSHIP ? 


The following appeared in The Sportsman of August 
3ist :— 

Sir,—I have noticed in the papers during the last few 
days that a fund has been raised for the purpose of per- 
petuating the name of that great racehorse, Sceptre, and 
that it is suggested to endow some ‘ Sceptre Beds ”’ in 
the leading hospitals. 

It is with some reluctance that [ would suggest diverting 
some of this fund from so noble a cause, but the idea of 
perpetuating the name of a racehorse suggests some 
lasting benefit to the future of racehorses, and I would like 
to see a Sceptre Scholarship given to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons for them to present to one or more 
of their most promising students to enable them to attend 
& post-graduate course or a University degree for Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is a body 
which does not come in for its fair share of legacies and 
encouragement from the general public. One continnally 
sees legacies for dogs’ homes, Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and other excellent charitable 
institutions for the welfare of animals, but seldom any 
direct or indirect financial help for the veterinary pro- 
fession. This does not seem right in a country which 
breeds the best livestock in the world. 

May I, therefore, through your columns, ask the 
committee who are in charge of the Sceptre Fund to give 
my suggestions their earnest and careful consideration ? 
——Yours, etc., ALFRED HEINEMANN. 

14 Canterbury Terrace, W.9, August 28th, 1922. 

{[Mr. Heinemann’s suggestion is excellent in its way, but 
he has evidently not followed the correspondence which 
led up to the opening of the Sceptre Fund. “The scheme 
is part of the appeal for the London Hospitals, therefore 
no funds can be diverted from it for the purpose sug- 
gested in the above letter.—Ed., The Sportsman.] 
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PROFESSIONAL ISOLATION. 


In his speech at the Annual Dinner, the incoming 
President, Mr. Henry Sumner, gave voice to his 
opinion that the veterinary profession had occupied 
a somewhat isolated position in respect of the other 
great professions and in the public mind. Although 
he did not express himself in so many words, it was 
evident that Mr. Sumner regarded this condition as 
having been to a large extent responsible for the 
lack of professional progress. There will probably 
be no disagreement with this view. It has been 
felt for many years that the profession has been 
labouring in a watertight compartment, the result 
of those labours being unseen and unsung. Appar- 
ently no member or group of members had sufficient 
courage to effectively overcome the traditional and 
certainly misguided sense of false professional amour- 
propre and advertise the potential value of the 
profession to the State. 

It has not infrequently been said that our one 
portal system--that “priceless heritage of our 
forefathers “--was in no small measure to blame 
for our isolation. That could not be so, however, 
for surely the other great profession which is the 
proud possessor of a similar heritage has not suffered 
in like manner. Indeed a careful review of the 
events which gradually led up to the eventual 
emergence of our profession from its enforced retire- 
ment goes to show that this isolation was due to 
nothing more nor less than public ignorance of its 
latent worth to the maintenance of public health 
and increase in wealth of the State. 

Isolation of the individual, in a similar sense. 
was practically unknown. In almost every hamlet 
the veterinary practitioner was regarded not as a 
‘clinical shark,” but as a man whose skill was of 
economic necessity to that community. When the 
time arrived for his economic value to be appreciated 
by the larger communities public employment was 
given him, 

With the increase in scope for veterinary activities 
steps were taken by the schools and by the licensing 
body to ensure that their graduates should be ade- 
quately trained and that the curriculum should be 
sufficiencly comprehensive. In the light of our 
present knowledge these steps appear to have been 
reasonably efficient. There is, however, an urgent 
necessity that provision should be made with as 
little delay as possible for future demands upon our 
professional skill. The curriculum again requires 
revision, the question of the recognition of foreign 
and colonial diplomas calls for immediate considera- 
tion, and there are countless other matters which 
must receive early attention if the profession is to 
be adequately equipped for iis advance along the 
sufficiently difficult path of progress. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others | to 


ontributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Calf Breathing in Utero. 


By W.5. Srevens, M.R.C.V.S., Southill, Wincanton, 


Last week | was called 


case in a hetter. 


to the following calving 


Circumstances..-Head and legs were presented, 
but delivery could not be effected. On careful 


manual examination I found presentation normal, 
but the vulva constricted and base of calf’s head 
larger than normal. The owner, an experienced 
farmer, asked me whether the calf was alive. Having 
felt no movement on manipulation and legs cold to 
the touch, [ replied that I thought not. 

Procedure. -On traction being applied, the head, 
as far as the eyes, was drawn outside the vulva. 
Having noted that although the heifer was tied up 
she would have to be secured by the horns to allow 
of the even steady traction necessary to effect a 
complete delivery, I ordered the helpers to stop 


pulling. On traction ceasing the calf’s head com- 
pletely reverted into the vagina. I then had the 
head fixed in a suitable position. Before further 


traction, and whilst applying some antiseptic oil 
around the mouth of the vagina and vulva, my hand 
came into contact with the nose of the calf, and to 
my surprise I felt the nostrils moving, and on further 
examination convinced myself that the calf was 
breathing. I therefore hastened delivery, which 
was effected (after much exhortation) in a fraction of 
a minute, : 

The calf, on expulsion, did not exhibit that short 
interval usually noticed before starting to breathe, 
but was respiring immediately. The breathing was 
very markedly husky for some little while, and it 
was feared that the calf would not live. However. 
happily she recovered, and is none the worse for her 
experience, 


Obturator Paralysis. 


By ©. J. Marswaty, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subject was a Holstein cow, eight years old, in 
good physical condition. Calved in a_ box stall 
Sunday night without assistance. Monday morning 
a normal, healthy calf was found, but the dam was 
unable to get up. Was seen by the Ambulatory Clinic 
the following Tuesday. A fracture of the pelvis 
was suspected. There was no crepitation, and a 
rectal examination revealed nothing abnormal. An 
unsuccessful effort was made to get the animal on her 
feet. The cow made an effort to get up, but would 
assume the position of a frog with the hind legs 
strongly abducted. A diagnosis of obturator paralysis 
was made from the fact that the case appeared unable 
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to. adduct the legs. The legs were tied together 
with ropes, and another unsuccessful effort was made 
get her on her feet. Tincture of nux vomica 
prescribed and instructions left for trying to lift her 
with ropes each day. The cow could turn from side 
to side without assistance. We saw her one week 
later and found no improvement ; was still unable 
to get on her feet even with assistance, and had lost 
weight rapidly. Several bed sores had developed 
around the knees, hips and stifle joints. The animal 
was destroyed to prevent further suffering. 

The autopsy findings showed a well-marked lesion 
in each obturator nerve on the floor of the pelvis at 
the border of the foramen. The lesion of the nerve 
at these points was about three times the thickness 
of the normal nerve and practically one inch in length. 
There was a gelatinous mass around the enlarged 
portions, These cases are sometimes spoken of as 
straddlers, and are seen quite often instockyards where 
fresh cows or heavy springers are handled. 

We believe this case might have recovered if treat- 
ment had been given sooner. 

When the exposed condition of the obturator nerve 
is considered, it is surprising that it is not more 
frequently injured in difficult or even normal 
parturition. U. of P. Bulletin, Veterinary Extension 
Quarterly, No. 6, April Ist, 1922. 








Association Reports. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 


DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR SHARE-JONES’ PAPER, 

The 38th Annual General Meeting of the Western 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association was held 
on Thursday, March 30th, at the Royal Clarence 
Hotel, Exeter. 

The chair was taken by the President, Mr. W. B. 
Nelder, Exeter, and the following members were also 
present : 

Major W. Ascott, O.B.K., Bideford ; Major W. N. 
Wright, Torquay; Messrs. Mosson, Torquay ; 
G. D. Lansley, Axminster ; W. Penhale, Halsworthy ; 
G. H. Gibbings, Tavistock ; H. KE. Jackson, Paignton ; 
R. E. Penhale, Torrington ; P. W. Benge, Plymouth ; 


J. R. Conchie, Minehead; R. B. Nelder, Exeter ; 
“W. Fyrth, Bridport; W. G. Blackwell, Exmouth ; 
and the Hon. Secretary. Visitor, Mr. A. W. 
Stableforth. 


1. The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

2. Correspondence.—A letter was read from the 
Institute of Public Health announcing that a meeting 
would take place at Plymouth on May 31st to June 5th, 
inclusive, and inviting the Association to send a 
member on Thursday, June Ist, to open a discussion 
on a paper dealing with * The Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis from Bovine Causes.” 

It was resolved that the acting President, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Dunstan and Mr, Stableforth be appointed 
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as a cominittee to choose a member from among their 
number to attend at Plymouth and open the discussion. 

3. Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from the following :—-Messrs. W. L. Richardson, 
F. T. Harvey, E. W. Borrett, 8. J. Motton, J. Vickery, 
F. C. Crowhurst, KE. R. Scythe, F. T. Hobday, E. R. 
Edwards, H. K. Roberts, E. J. Morton, W. Brown, 
and P. M. Mathews. 

4 The TREASURER, in presenting his report and 
balance sheet for the year ended March 3lst, 1922, 
remarked that the expenses had been rather heavy 
for the year, but he thought the Association was 
justified in continuing at their present subscription. 
The arrears amounted to £4 14s. 6d., two guineas of 
which, he thought, were irrecoverable. 

It was resolved that the accounts as presented be 
adopted. 

5. On the proposition of Major Ascort, seconded 
by G. D. LANSLEY, it was resolved that in order to 
facilitate the accounts of the Association the Official 
year should end on December 31st instead of March 
31st. 

6. The Hon. SecreTary proposed an aiteration 
to Rule LX., and suggested the following : 

‘That meetings of the Association shail be held 
three times a year, viz., the General Annual Meeting, 
which shall be held at Exeter, on the last Thursday 
but one in March, and the two Ordinary Meetings 
at such time and place as the Association may from 
time to time appoint.” 

After some discussion as to fixing a definite day for 
the Ordinary Meetings, to test the feeling of the 
meeting, Mr. R. E. PENHALE proposed, seconded by 
Mr. P. W. Bioye, the following amendment :— 
* That Rule [X. should stand as before. 

This was put to the meeting and rejected. 

Mr. STABLEFORTH'S proposition, seconded by Major 
Ascott, that Rule IX. should be altered, as first 
proposed, and that the date and month of the 
Ordinary Meeting should be left out was put to the 
meeting and carried. 

Council._-On the proposition of the Hon. 
SECRETARY, seconded by Mr. G. D. LANSLEy, it was 
resolved that a Council be formed for the Association 
to direct its policy, and the following members were 
elected to form the Council :-Messrs. Bloye, Jackson, 
and Nelder, junr., in addition to the President, Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 


Election of Officials for the ensuing year. 


8. President.-Mr. G. D. LANSLEY proposed and 
Mr. W. B. NELDER seconded that Major Ascott be 
elected President for the ensuing year. Major 
Ascott thanked the meeting, but said as he had held 
the office on a previous occasion (20 years ago), he 
considered someone else should be elected; that it 
was entirely against his principles, as he believed in 
introducing young blood. After a somewhat lengthy 
discussion, Major Ascott was, amid applause, 
unanimously elected President. 

9. Vice-Presidents.-Messrs. Bloye, Fyrth, Motton 
and Nelder were elected Vice-Presidents for the 
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ensuing year. On the proposition of Mr. G. H. 
GIBBINGS, seconded by Mr. PENHALE. 

10. Major Ascorr proposed and Mr. C. Masson 
seconded that Mr. R. B. Nelder be elected Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. Carried unanimously. 

11. Mr. Stableforth was re-elected Secretary for 
the ensuing year, on the proposition of Major W. M. 
Wricut, seconded by Mr. R. KE. PENHALE. 

12. Place of next meeting.—It was resolved that 
the Association should forego their usual meeting in 
July in consequence of the meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association at Bath, the following 
week, and that the date of the autumn meeting be 
left to the Council to fix. 

13. Nomination._-Mr. Hugh Frazer, of Tavistock, 
was nominated by Mr. Gisppines and seconded by 
Mr. PENHALE as a member of the Association. 

The Hon. Secretary was instructed to write a letter 
of condolence to Mrs. A. J. Down, whose husband was 
one of the oldest members of the Western Counties. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 

The ordinary business of the meeting having been 
concluded, the CHAIRMAN announced that the dis- 
cussion on * Veterinary Science and Medicine,” by 
Professor J. Share-Jones, D.V.Sc., M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
would be continued, the subject being of much 
importance and vital to the future progress of the 
profession. 

Major Ascott, Bideford, in opening the discussion, 
remarked that it was perfectly true the paper was 
very important, and there was very little time at the 
last meeting to discuss it. 

In his (Major Ascott’s) opinion, the veterinary 
profession was missing an enormous amount of work 
through not being allied to the medical profession. 
No doubt the members had had an opportunity of 
again reading the paper, and although perhaps his 
memory was not good, he fancied Professor Share- 
Jones said more than appeared in the Record, although 
possibly it may have been in the short discussion 
which followed. When the paper was read carefully 
there did not seem to be a lot to criticise. 

Dealing with the possible future requirements of 
the Ministry of Agriculture for veterinary surgeons, 
Major Ascott said that according to Professor Share- 
Jones the Ministry estimated their future needs at 
four veterinary surgeons a year ; the Ministry of War 
at about fifteen; whilst other Government Depart- 
ments did not state what they wanted. It was stated 
that under fifty veterinary surgeons were employed 
whole time in the Public Health Service, and that, 
with the exception of Manchester (which employed 
five), a Veterinary Public Health Service could be 
said to be practically non-existent. The expert’s 
estimate for an adequate service was a thousand men. 
This was partly confirmed by an independent opinion, 
who gave five hundred to be absorbed by this Service 
within the next four years. This formed a most 
important part of Professor Share-Jones’ paper. 

With regard to point 5, the Committee found that, 
whilst the rapid development of motor traction would 
diminish horse practice, particularly for certain town 
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practitioners, practice generally should not decrease, 
but increase. Personally, Major Ascott very much 
doubted the probability of a thousand men ,being 
employed in Veterinary Health work. He was 
delighted to hear that there was such a scheme, and 
that they were likely to get as many as five hundred, 
which would ease the position very considerably, and 
be a great inducement for students to be enrolled at 
the various colleges and schools. He, however, 
did not see how any country practitioner ever could 
agree with Clause 5. If you cut out the thousand, or 
even five hundred, National Health Officers, he did 
not see where country practitioners were going to 
look for an increased practice, especially in view of 
the fact that the ase of the horse in the country had 
diminished, and breeding also. Continuing, Major 
Ascott said, ‘* The Committee further states that there 
is a vast amount of work which in this country is 
not performed at all by the veterinary profession, 
but which is, with national advantage, legitimately 
performed by the veterinary profession in many other 
countries—and a vast amount is performed by 
unqualified persons. With regard to the latter, 
we have been wrong in ignoring the minor operations. 
We know small operations are looked down upon 
and have been ignored, and many of us have even 
employed the unqualified man to do them for us, 
but I do not see that the university-trained man would 
be any more willing to undertake them—rather the 
reverse.” 

He agreed with the majority of the rest of the paper, 
particularly that part where it stated that if they 
examined the course of training for the medical 
profession and compared it with that for Agriculture 
and Veterinary Science, there necessarily followed 
as a corollary a very strong argument in favour of 
their being more closely allied to the medical pro- 
fession. He also agreed that any suggestion that 
veterinary science left completely under the Ministry 
of Agriculture could not be substantiated, and that 
it should come under the Ministry of Health. “ We 
know perfectly well,” said the speaker, “that 
Agriculturists want us, but County Councils, whose 
representatives are mostly farmers, bind us down 
for their own use, and directly it begins to 
touch their pocket they do not want us. They 
do not look on the higher side at all, ie, the 
medical side is ignored, and it is to the medical pro- 
fession that we want to be more closely allied.” His 
experience during the war was that the more closely 
one kept in touch with the Royal Army Medical Corps 
the more one seemed to be assisted by higher officers. 
He was particularly grateful for the help which the 
R.A.M.C. rendered him in carrying out his adminis- 
trative duties. The Board of Agriculture, of course, 
could not help in this kind of work. Elaborating 
this point, he said that when at one period the 78th 
American Division was attached to his own for the 
purpose of instruction in our method of administration, 
he found that the American Veterinary Service was 
administered by their Medical Corps, and the two 
worked in close alliance and harmony. The American 
veterinary officer had a very fine status. He was 
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better paid, and had more authority. We depended 
on our own individuality. If your G.O.C, Division 
happened to be a man you could get on with, you 
were all right. Professor Share-Jones emphasised 
the need for our allying ourselves with the Ministry 
of Health, so as to keep in touch as much as possible 
with the medical side, He understood Professor 
Share-Jones to say that our present colleges should 
all be affiliated to universities. The point which 
he was strong about was that if they were affiliated 
to universities the subjects which were taught in 
common at their colleges and the medical colleges 
could be all taught together, and would cost no more. 
This would relieve their colleges of the cost and leave 
them with more funds for the teaching of their special 
subjects. That point weighed very heavily with 
him in supporting .Professor Share-Jones. There 
would manifestly be a great saving if the subjects 
which were taught in common could be taught to 
them at the same time, as well as the advantage to 
students of mixing with others who were following 
different careers. He hoped no proposal would be 
made to interfere with the one portal system, of 
which they were so justly proud, and of which other 
professions were envious. He did not think there 
should be a veterinary college in connection with 
every university, but the present colleges might gain 
a great deal and the profession generally benefit if 
they were allied to universities. 

Mr. W. Brown: I did not intend to rise so early 
in the discussion, Mr. President. I am particularly 
interested in the subject, as I have recently been 
having considerable correspondence with my son at 
college, and find that the points dealt with by the 
lecturer are very much in evidence there at the present 
time. The general field for practice is narrowing, 
and much of the work appropriated by the medical 
profession rightly belongs to us, and the students 
are fully alive to the fact that they will have to find 
fresh outlets for their energies. The health of 
animals is very closely allied to the health of man, 
and the realisation is gradually coming to the official 
mind that the diseases with which we have to deal 
day by day have a very great bearing on human 
health. 

I am very loth to feel that our colleges are not 
capable of supplying all the education that is necessary, 
and my view is that they ought to be able to do so if 
the right support were given them by the Government. 

Mr. Joun Dunstan: We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Professor Share-Jones for coming so far 
to address us. Personally, I am very glad of the 
opportunity of meeting him. Liverpool is now one 
of the foremost schools of thought, and Professor 
Share-Jones is the only Doctor of Veterinary Science 
in England. I cannot quite-make up my mind 
whether I am an optimist or a pessimist. Agriculture 
has passed through a period of prosperity, but is now 
under a cloud, and many farmers are faced with 
debts they cannot meet, and consequently we suffer 
to some extent. We must remember that education 
is advancing. Now that boys cannot leave school 
before they attain 14 years of age, the next generation 
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will be better educated, and we must endeavour to keep 
pace with the times. 

1 am not sure that I am keen on proprietary 
veterinary schools; 1 have had experience of two, 
and can testify that the teachers were disgracefully 
paid, and had to undertake outside work to make a 
living. The only way to get the best men as teachers 
is to pay good salaries, and so encourage them to do 
their best ; but this cannot be done unless we get 
assistance from outside. And where is the money to 
come from? At the present time the fees paid by 
students only meet one-third of the expenses. To 
my mind the universities are the likeliest source of 
assistance, and I should like to see our various s¢hools 
affiliated to the universities. By this means men of 
great ability would set an example to our students. 
We should as far as possible lend a hand to those at 
college by letting them see country practice ; many 
of us are willing to take them during vacation, but do 
not require assistants. I do not think they ought 
to expect to be paid for their services. 

Mr. G. H. Gresines, Tavistock, said he would like 
to make the following quotations from Professor 
Share-Jones’ paper :- 

* On March 30th, 1920, Sir Arthur Boscawen stated 
to a House of Commons Committee that our country 
was the greatest live stock producing country in the 
world. Sir Arthur is the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture—he should know. 
If his claim be true, then the deplorable position of 
veterinary science amounts to a public scandal.” 

Furthermore, in alluding to an endeavour to attract 
brainy boys to the profession, Professor Share-Jones 
said, ‘‘ A.1 post-graduates and research workers 
cannot be made out of C.3 undergraduates.” This, 
Mr. Gibbings thought, was a serious insinuation and 
made one think that in the eyes of Professor Share- 
Jones they were all C.3 undergraduates. “If an 
outsider made such a statement,” said Mr. Gibbings, 
“we could understand it, but when it comes from one 
of ourselves it should be challenged.” The question 
is, Is this indictment true? 1 think we can answer 
that by reference to the past record of the veterinary 
profession. What have the veterinary profession 
done for the public? They have stamped out 
rinderpest, bovine pleuro-pneumonia and epizootic 
lymphangitis, and nearly eradicated glanders. | What 
about the Army Veterinary Service in the late Kuro- 
pean war? There was nothing but praise for them. 
What have the veterinary surgeons done for the 
various colonies? Look at South Africa, Egypt, 
India and our other colonies, and what is the opinion 
of the horse owners, agriculturists, dog owners, etc. ? 
Are they satisfied, or do they consider the deplorable 
position of veterinary science amounts to a public 
scandal- that the ‘veterinary profession should 
apologise for its existence? We cannot think that 
this is the opinion of the British public. I believe 
that the veterinary profession to-day stands in a 
higher estimate among the British public than ever 
it did. 

I agree with Professor Share-Jones that a boy with 
a super intellect is a national asset, and should 
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have every encouragement by means of scholarships, 
etc., but in an effort to entice him to enter the veterin- 
ary profession it should be made encouraging and 
more attractive. Professor Share-Jones seems to 
think that the supply will regulate the demand—.e., 
if we have five hundred veterinary graduates com- 
petent to undertake public work, we have the supply, 
and then the demand will arise. But that is contrary 
to all economic law. He speaks of the dearth of 
competent veterinary surgeons. For public health 
work, all I advise him to do is to use his influence 
with the Liverpool Corporation and get them 
to advertise for half-a-dozen veterinary surgeons 
the pay and promotion to be on the same scale as the 
Medical Officer of Health, and I am _ confident 
plenty of applicants quite capable of carrying out 
their duties would be forthcoming. 

Furthermore, Professor Share-Jones says there 
should be a veterinary school attached to the various 
universities, so that brainy youths may have the 
opportunity of becoming veterinary surgeons. Such 
teaching institutions may produce bacteriologists, 
but they will never turn out practical veterinary 
surgeons, because they will be entirely devoid of 
practical training. What is the good of a medical 
school without a hospital ? We may have a veterin- 
ary college, but without any material for clinical 
instruction we cannot turn out practical veterinary 
surgeons.” 

He did not altogether agree with the transference 
of the Veterinary Department from the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the Ministry of Health. He was not 
satisfied that it would be an advantage. He thought 
we should be largely subservient to the medical man 
and the medical profession. His experience of the 
medical profession was that, with very few exceptions, 
they were out to grind their own axes, and not an axe 
of the Geddes type either. He thought that what 
was wanted for research work was a great central 
institute, ample funds, and the best brains of the 
medical veterinary professions, chemists and botan- 
ists, who would collaborate in their work. If such an 
institute could be formed and provided with funds, 
the pathology of many obscure diseases affecting 
man would be solved, and research work, both medical 
and veterinary, would advance rapidly. 

Mr. W. P. StasLerortu, Honiton: Mr. President 
and Gentlemen—lI am pleased with the opportunity 
of discussing so valuable a contribution as that which 
Professor Share-Jones has placed before us. The 
subject is of great importance to our profession. 
We have made a fair advancement during the past 
twenty years, but at the present time are more or less 
stationary, and in my opinion will make little further 
progress until we introduce a much higher standard 
of education. This should not be lower than the 
matriculation: any boy of average intellect can pass 
this test before reaching the age of seventeen. I 
agree with other writers that a student should be 
required to pass an examination, including physics, 
chemistry and biology, prior to entering a veterinary 
college. This would allow more time for anatomy, 
surgical anatomy, practical physiology, practical 
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bacteriology and pathology, and, lastly, food in- 
spection, The student would thus gain an extra year. 

If the veterinary profession is to take its proper 
place among the learned professions and its position 
in public health (and there is a wide field in the future 
for the veterinary officer who is adequately equipped 
for veterinary State medicine), the present general 
standard of fitness must be raised. 

The opinion has quite recently been expressed that 
the veterinary practitioner is quite — sufficiently 
educated for the work he has to perform, and also 
that two classes of veterinary surgeons are required 
the one with his special degrees which equip him for 
public health and research work, the other of the 
ordinary standard to do the work of the general 
practitioner. I cannot altogether agree with these 
views, for if we are to raise the status of our calling, 
we must raise the whole. 1 am of the opinion that 
this will be best done by the affiliation of all our 
colleges to a university. 

The ideal would be one veterinary college for Scot- 
land, Ireland and England respectively, each modern- 
ised in equipme nt and teaching staff. Some of the 
present institutions would do quite well if backed 
by a university and substantially subsidised by Govern- 
ment. 

I believe the Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Research into Diseases of Animals will eventually 
help the veterinary research and teaching institutions 
in this respect. We have many able research workers 
in the profession already. What we require is 
State recognition of the value of veterinary services. 
By our charter we were to be known as a profession, 
but outside we do not always attain to such; we are 
still in many parts of the country known as the 
‘farrier’ or “vet.” -This is largely due to the 


traitors within our own camp, who write to agri- 
cultural papers signing themselves *“ Vet.,”’ thus 


propagating the name. The surgical part of our 
legitimate title is thus entirely lost. Frequently 
we are asked to officiate at agricultural and other 
shows in the capacity of * Vet.” I do not think 
we should accept unless we have our full title of 
veterinary surgeon, for there are far too many slang 
terms used with regard to our profession, The 
majority of people, if “asked what a veterinarian was, 
would reply, “* A lord High Executioner of dogs and 
cats.” 


There is not the slightest doubt that the veterinary 


practitioner does not always rank as a professional 
man, no matter how much we pat each other’s backs, 
and he and his family are socially generally in a class 
by themselves. | believe we shall only remedy this 
state of things by giving our future members univer- 
sity status. 

Professor Share-Jones appears to aim at all univer- 
sities turning out veterinary surgeons. This looks 
all right on paper, but I do not think it will work 
well in practice, for the supply of veterinarians is 
already equal to the demand. What we want to 
aim at is, “‘ A limited number, but highly efficient.” 
The field of our work is not so wide as formerly, and 
we are in the midst of a “ mechanical and electrical 
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age.’ Many devices are already invented to assist 
the farmer and former horse owner, and while the 
horse will not be entirely eliminated, the number will 
certainly be greatly reduced—at the present time 
their value is about a quarter. We also have large 
numbers of unregistered practitioners and *‘ quack 
medicine “ vendors. While this state of things 
holds good, why turn out veterinary surgeons ad lib. ? 
They will certainly be between His Satanic Majesty 
and Davy Jones’ Locker, and many will be educated 
only for starvation. 

At present I am pessimistic in regard to the future 
of the profession, but decidedly optimistic provided 
we raise the educational and scientific standard. 
The veterinary officer and practitioner of the next 
generation will then take his rightful professional 
status and place in the Public Health Services of the 
country, and the medical officer and his satellites 
will be relegated to their proper sphere. 

Winle | should like to see the affiliation of each 
veterinary school to a university, 1 do not wish each 
university granting a licence to practise the science 
and art of veterinary surgery, but would retain our 
one portal system, which is the envy of many other 
professions. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has done very good work in the past and 
I would retain it as the governing, examining and 
licensing body. Its Council is composed of many of 
our best men, who give their time and energy at 
considerable inconvenience and loss to themselves. 
| would not scrap it, so long as it is a progressive 
body. There are symptoms that it is going to raise 
the educational standard, but it is a pity that recently 
that raising was retarded and the date not definitely 
fixed. 

A sub-committee of the Council is now busy over- 
hauling our syllabus of teaching and examinations, 
and I hope they will be thorough and drastic in the 
reconstruction. Too much importance in the past 
has been placed on such subjects as stable manage- 
ment, particularly the groom’s part of it. The sub- 
ject should be eliminate d as a special subject, and what 
knowledge of it required taught with hygiene, in- 
stead of as at present being*tplaced on a plane with 
such scientific subjects as histology, physiology and 
anatomy. It is an abominable shame to reject a 
student because he is not an expert in his knowledge 
of bits, double bridles, saddles and harness. A good 
knowledge of motor mechanics would be* more useful 
to him and his precentor in the present age. 

Then the teaching of food inspection requires 
attention (a very important subject te our future 
graduates). We focus on meat mspection, forgetting 
that a veterinary officer is required to have expert 
knowledge of the inspection of all foods. 

The subject should be taught entirely by practical 
men and the examination thorough and searching, 
consisting of a separate set of papers and a lengthy 
practical ordeal. At the present time our examin- 
ation consists of one or two questions tacked on to 
the veterinary medicine paper (to the detriment of 
both subjects) and a practical or oral test. On 
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passing this ordeal you find the heaven-sent food 
inspector. 

The examination in food inspection of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should be second to 
none in the country, and accepted as such by the 
Ministry of Health, or at the least equal to that set by 
the Sanitary Institute, London, which is a very 
searching examination, 

We frequently see in our journals that the veterin- 
ary surgeon is the only man fit for meat inspection. 
This, to my mind, is a farce. 1 admit that by his 
training and later specialisation he eventually makes 
an ideal food inspector, but we must not forget there 
are hundreds of sanitary inspectors who are experts 
in this line. 

We have veterinary officers such as Trotter, Dunlop- 
Young, Parker, Hayhurst and a few others who are 
past masters of this subject, but if we as a profession 
are to supersede the medical officer and sanitary 
inspector as the recognised food inspectors of the 
country, we shall have to be more practically and 
efficiently trained than at the present time. The 
medical officer will continue to deprive us of our 
legitimate claim as long as he possibly ean. 

Mr. W. PenuAte, Halsworthy: I should like to 
join in an expression of thanks to Professor Share- 
Jones for his learned and practical address. I agree 
in the main with Mr. Gibbings. The lecturer has 
opened up a very wide subject, and it is one that 
requires considerable thought. The Government 
has not given us the consideration we have deserved 
and merited; look at the number of committees 
appointed to deal with animal diseases on which there 
are no representatives of the veterinary profession. 
I quite agree that there should be a closer alliance 
and affinity between the medical and veterinary 
professions. No doubt many diseases of animals, 
eg., actinomycosis, tuberculosis, cancer, etc., are 
communicable to man, and in some of these cases 
the medical profession are quite at sea as to what 
happens. 

At the present moment the question of meat in- 
spection is holding a higher position in the training 
at college. 

I well remember going to college at Camden Town 
from °72 to ‘74, when very little was known about the 
microscope, and Professor Brown was about the first 
to introduce one. Very little was known about the 
use of the thermometer either, but since that day the 
veterinary profession had made great progress, 
although not encouraged by the Government. It 
has established certain facts—that many diseases 
are germ born, or microbe born; and I agree with the 
last speaker that we can take our stand with the 
medical profession on that point. One thing struck 
me forcibly during the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that was, although the Govern- 
ment do not recognise the veterinary profession, they 
cannot do without it. We are an asset to the country 
in point of health and wealth, hence we should try to 
turn this meeting and the one preceding it to practical 
account. In my opinion we should try to get the 
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National Veterinary Medical Association to approach 
the Government for an endowment and establish a 
Research Department for the progress of veterinary 
and medical science combined. 

I beg to thank Professor Share-Jones for his lecture. 

Mr. R. PENHALE, Torrington, remarked that the 
ground had been pretty well covered. He thought 
it was recognised that we should have a closer relation- 
ship with the medical profession, There was a 
jealousy, but if we had a closer union, that jealousy 
would be removed, and he did not see why we could 
not work hand in hand to the good of the community. 
As regarded raising the status of the veterinary pro- 
fession, his opinion was that it largely depended on 
the individual. Of course they knew education was 
a great thing, but if they made their standard of 
education too high he failed to see how the younger 
generation were going to be adequately compensated. 
They knew their profession was not a highly paid one ; 
he thought the standard of education quite equal to 
the remuneration. As regarded status, that was 
largely an individual matter. If they looked after 
themselves and took an interest in public matters, 
and got out of their profession occasionally, they 
would become better known and more highly respected. 
They should take an interest in things in general 
instead of being too much absorbed in their work. 

He agreed that they should amalgamate as far as 
possible with the medical profession, and thought that 
would be a step in the right direction. The medical 
profession would, he thought, be quite agreeable to 
be on terms with them as to training. He was 
rather conservative as regarded the veterinary 
college, though he agreed with the one portal system. 

Mr. Never, Exeter, wound up the discussion, and 
said his opinion was that if Professor Share-Jones 
wanted all veterinary students to go to universities, 
he was making a great mistake. There was nothing 
wrong with the veterinary profession, except that it 
wanted funds. If the Government would only 
subsidise its colleges, give money for research work, 
that was all that was wanted. The veterinary 
college was all right and the profession was all right; 
all we wanted was money, and the Government had 
never given them anything, and how could they expect 
without money to get the best men ? 

He believed that the horse would come _ back, 
that they would see more horses in the streets, because 
the motor was not paying—the upkeep was too 
expensive, 

He thought our National Veterinary Medical 
Association should support the profession politically. 
Our college was absolutely derelict. _ How were they 
going to teach the student if he had not some practical 
knowledge—animals to test, etc.? It could not be 
done. 

THE Rep ty. 

De. SHarE-JONES, in reply, said it was particularly 
gratifying to him that his address had provoked 
such an interesting discussion. Many of the points 
raised were controversial, and, of course, admitted 
of much diversity of opinion. 
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He was pleased to note, however, that in matters 
of broad principle most of the speakers agreed with 
what he had said. 

But he must say that he did not quite agree with 
Mr. Gibbings. At the December meeting, he (Mr. 
Gibbings) stated that ‘‘at the present time the brainy 
boys do not become veterinary surgeons, largely 
because the prospects are not sufficiently encouraging.” 
Mr. Gibbings appeared to hold a view which he had 
noted to be shared by others, 7.e., that you could not 
get a brainy boy to enter a career where the financial 
inducement was no higher than ours. 

He suggested, with respect, that Mr. Gibbings had 
no right whatever to draw many of the deductions 
which he had drawn. 

He agreed that we should secure much better pay 
for veterinary men in some of the positions (teachers 
included), and he believed we could safely leave thai 
matter in the hands of the N.V.M.A. But the question 
of pay was no sort of ground upon which to argue 
that we should accept a low standard of general 
education—lower than that of other professions. 
He could take Mr. Gibbings to a matriculation cere- 
mony, at which hundreds of boys and girls would be 
admitted to a university, all of whom would have 
passed a university matriculation examination, or 
its equivalent, and a large percentage of them would 
proceed to work for a degree which would carry with 
it a lower market value than our qualification. <A 
high academic status had an attraction for a good 
student, apart from the question of remuneration, 
whereas a low academic status repelled many such 
students. This could be proved to the hilt. The 
proper sphere for a student who wanted financial 
recompense, and had no aspiration to academic 
position, was not in a learned profession, but in 
business. 

He appreciated quite as much as Mr. Gibbings the 
good work done by the profession in the past, and paid 
his tribute to it. But they were speaking of the 
present and the future, and he claimed- always had 
claimed and always would claim—-that the work of 
our profession, the practice of our profession, demanded 
students of equal mental calibre to that demanded 
by others, whatever they were paid, and that it was 
in the interests, both of the profession and of the 
community, that they should get the best possible. 
Mr. Stableforth’s remarks on this point were very 
forcible and appropriate. 

He still contended that in an enlightened country 
such as this the position of veterinary science 
practically unendowed—-having what was a_ very 
precarious existence, was a disgrace, and these very 
words had since been used by the Committee on 
Research in Animal Diseases. 

Several speakers had referred to the university, 
and he was glad that the majority favoured our being 
part of the university. 

He had been a student and a member of the staff 
in a college and a university, and could also speak 
as a governor of another university, and as past 
examiner in three universities. No one within his 
knowledge who cared to study the subject could fail 
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to appreciate the great advantages of any profession 
being: inside the university. 

Firstly. on educational grounds, there were some who 
claimed that the university was not a place where the 
minds had a practical bias. They must be thinking 
of it as a kind of cloistered institution, with ivy-covered 
walls, ete. Such were aghast when it was proposed 
to erect engineering sheds, workshops, and tall chim- 
neys in a university. Let them visit one of the 
modern universities, which have come into existence 
since 1903, and he defied them to point out any other 
institutions where such provision was made for 
practical instruction. They would see the students 
working at practical physics, practical chemistry, 
practical physiology, ete. They would see them in 
the engineering workshops, in the architectural 
studios, laboratories, museums, ete. The hall mark 
of practice was stamped on every branch. They 
would see the action of drugs demonstrated to every 
student on animals in the laboratory of practical 
pharmacology. They would see hundreds of experi- 
ments on animals in the various departments, and 
hundreds of operations performed for various purposes. 
They would see practice such as they had not conceived 
before, and such as could not be even contemplated 
in institutions apart. 

This was the conception of veterinary science at a 
university, and was the conception which would be 
given complete effect to in due course. To suggest 
that a university could not provide a veterinary 
student with a practical training was a delusion. 
Furthermore, to suggest that such a training in a 
university led to the development of a disrespect for 
manual work was a still greater delusion. Anyone 
holding this view should attend a univer rsity athletic 
gathering, and they would see that the candidates 
tor a degre ‘e were just as eager to win a tug-of-war 
as a dock labourer or navvy, and quite as capable. 

Then, secondly, there was the question of finance. 
Two factors arose here—-the raising of funds and their 
control and application. They were constantly 
deplering the fact that they did not receive that 
support for veterinary education which they ought 
from the public funds. Thege was an unwritten law, 
at least in England and Wales, that support was 
accorded an institution out of public money in pro- 
portion to the support which it received from the people 
in the surrounding district. This was the country’s 
policy, and it had been re-enunciated lately. They 
had seen tremendous efforts made by the universities 
recently to raise funds locally, in order that they 
might qualify for grants from the public funds. He 
knew one university which had collected nearly half 
a million pounds. The people of Wales had declared 
their readiness to submit to the same procedure for 
their university. He had just received a copy of an 
appeal by the Vice-Chancellor of the university of 
Wales for £100,000 for the new medical school. The 
Government had made it a condition, precedent to a 
grant of £5,000 a year to this school, that a capital 
sum of £100,000 should be raised as indicated. In 
Liverpool they had worked for the endowment of the 
veterinary school. Already many thousands had 
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been devoted to veterinary education out of money 
subscribed locally. They recognised, as all .must 
gradually recognise, that an establishment built up 
without endowment was on the sands. Had any 
veterinary school the right to expect preferential 
treatment to that meted out to the schools represent- 
ative of the other professions? Tt would be well 
for them to face the facts at once. 

With regard to control, it was also the rule that when 
an institution received assistance from the public 
funds there was a measure of public control. He 
himself was a governor of the University College of 
Wales, elected by the people as one of their represent- 
atives; various public bodies were given the right 
to elect representatives on the councils of universities. 
Anyone who had had experience of this kind knew 
that it was in the power and was the duty of the 
governing body to see that the funds were expended 
economically and to the best advantage. Millions 
of pounds had been given in the past by generous 
donors to universities to endow many subjects taken 
in our curriculum. They were endowed for all 
comers, themselves included. Major Ascott had 
dealt with that point very effectively. Did anyone 
suggest that it would be just to the British taxpayer 
to spend any of his money in duplicating departments 
in subjects such as those already endowed ? 

No one had ever, to his knowledge, suggested that 
every university should have a school. But the 
suggestion had been made that the existing schools 
might, with advantage to themselves and the pro- 
fession, become part of their local universities, and 
also that the profession might with advantage use 
the endowments at, say, Newcastle and Bristol 
Cardiff. 

Then as to the one portal system. No one had ever 
suggested that this should be destroyed. No one 
had suggested that admission to the profession 
should be other than through the Council ‘of the 
R.C.V.S.; that Council should have the sole right to 
admit to the Register, which was the portal to the 
profession. 

But it had been suggested that educational methods 
had developed and altered since 1843, and that the 
Council might with advantage extend a poincipte 
which it already puts into practice. 

Much had been said regarding the schools and the 
men they turned out. It should always be remem- 
bered that no school, however perfect, could provide 
everything. The student must use his long vacations 
wisely and in a manner depending upon his own 
particular case. 

This point was aptly summed up by an old and 
experienced friend of his the other day. He said 
both sides expected too much, the older men ex- 
pected the young qualified man of 21—22 to be a 
matured man of 30—35, and the younger man 
expected the older man’s remuneration. 

He concluded by expressing the pleasure it had 
given him to come to Exeter. 

Major W. Ascorr proposed to Professor Share- 
Jones a hearty vote of thanks for the great effort he 
had made, at much personal inconvenience, to come 





so far to address them. This was seconded and 


carried scmeuenen ae 


Close of Meeting._-Mr. G. H. Gippines remarked 
that, apart from the important part of the proceedings 
(of receiving money, etc.), there was one very pleasant 
duty to perform, that was to accord the retiring 
President a very hearty vote of thanks. The 
Association was very, very much indebted to him for 
the great interest he had shown to all, particularly 
on the occasion of the first meeting held at his place, 
and the demonstrations given there and the trouble 
he took with that meeting and other meetings since, 
and the least they could do was to accord him a ve ry 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Seconded by Major W. M. Wricuar. 

The proposition was carried unanimously amid 
applause. 

Mr. NELpER, in acknowledgment said, “* If you are 
satisfied, Iam satisfied. Any little thing I have done 
to help the profession along is a pleasure. I take a 
great interest in the profession ; I always have and 
hope I always shall. Although my chairmanship 
ends from to-day. I hope to still jog on in the same old 
way as I have always done with the Association. 

A heart y vote of thanks was also accorded to the 
Hon. Secretary for the very valuable work he has done 
for the Association during the past year. 

Mr. STaBLEFOoRTH acknowledged, and said he was 
glad to be able to continue for another year, especially 
in view of the meeting of the National at Bath next 
July. 

He was very grateful to the members of the Western 
Counties for the ener gy and support given at all the 
meetings, which hi 1d been well attended. He felt 
the society was alive, and as long as that went on and 
goodwill was dominant, it would be a pleasure for 
any official to work for them. 

W. P. Srasierortu, Hon. Secretary. 





Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 


The summer meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society was held at the Cups 
Hotel, Colchester, on Friday, 14th July, 1922, at 
2-30 p.m. There were present :-—Mr. H. L. Roberts 
(President), in the chair, supported by Messrs. E. A. 
Hudson (Barrow), W. Waters (Halstead), S. R. 
Beaumont (Lexden), T. J. Faithful (Sudbury), 
J. F. Thurston (Fressingfield), W. Thurtill (Wickham 
Market), P. Welch (Saffron Walden), R. C. O. 
Taylor (Colchester), G. T. Matthews (Norwich), 
P. R. Turner (Bury St. Edmunds), and W. Shipley 
(Great Yarmouth), Hon. Sec. 

Visitors.—Col. Argyle, Messrs. G. H. Livesey and 
W. J. Moran. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
M. Bray (Docking), H. Buckingham (Norwich), 
E. H. Leach (Newmarket), W. 8. Mulvey (Chelms- 
ford), H. P. Standley (Norwich), G. W. Kerry (New- 
market), and H. E. Wilkinson (Martham). 

The Secretary read the minutes of the February 
meeting, and these were passed as correct. 
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The following gentlemen were elected members :—- 
Messrs. J. D. Broome (Mins. Agric., Ipswich), W. F. 
Howes (Norwich), and Col. W. A. Wood (Cambridge 
University). 

Nominations for membership were received as 
follows :--Mr. A. J. Horner (Witham), proposed by 
Mr. R. C. Taylor, and seconded by Mr. H. L. Roberts ; 
Mr. W. 8S. Mulv ey (Chelmsford), proposed by Mr. W. 
Shipley, and seconded by Mr. W. Waters; Mr. G. H. 
Livesey (Hove, Brighton), proposed by Mr. W. 
Shipley, seconded by Mr. P. Welch. 

On the proposition of Mr. P. R. Turner, seconded 
by Mr. T. J. Faithful, it was agreed that, if possible. 
the next meeting of the Society should be held at 
the Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

The Presipent (Mr. H. L. 
inaugural address as follows ° 


Roberts) gave his 


Gentlemen,—-I am deeply conscious of the honour 
you have conferred on me by electing me to the 


presidential chair. Although our Society is not a 
large one in numbers, nevertheless, it has always 
stood for everything which makes for progress in the 
domain of veterinary surgery and medicine. 

Several of our members are specialists in certain 
operations on farm stock, and, since the great war, 
most of the major operations on horses are performed 
as a matter of routine by them, and we are eagerly 
awaiting Mr. Waters’ treatise entitled “My Army 
Experiences.” 

The politics of the profession are best left to the 
professional politicians within our ranks, and they 
generally manage to keep an eye on the interests of 
all grades of the profession. The National Veterinary 
Medical Association has been passing through a very 
anxious time, but I firmly believe, with the increased 
support of the general practitioners, it will be a source 
of great strength to the profession as a whole. 

Agriculture, as you all know, has been, and is at 
the present time, faced with keen problems due to 
the fall in value of all it produces. This factor has 
had an effect on all country practitioners, but | 
believe agriculture will improve when the outstanding 
international problems have been solved, as far as 
possible, in a satisfactory manner by the powers that 
be. 

The occurrence of contagious diseases among farm 
animals is of great importance to the country prac- 
titioner. Glanders is now rarely seen in the Eastern. 
Counties. Parasitic mange is showing a decline in 
the number of its outbreaks. Except in isolated 
districts, swine fever and anthrax outbreaks are not 
nearly so prevalent as they were several years ago. 

During the present year the country has been 
partially swept by a foot-and-mouth disease epidemic ; 
the Eastern Counties did not altogether escape its 
ravages, and as far as I understand, the members 
of this Association, in common with their confréres 
in other parts of the country, were loyal allies of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in its fight against the scourge. 

With the diminution of certain contagious diseases, 
one is inclined to wonder if the veterinary profession 
has outlived its usefulness. On the other hand, the 











breeding of pedigree horses and other live stock will 
cause a regular demand for the trained veterinary 
surgeon, Further, the question of diseased milk has 
been mentioned in the daily press quite a lot during 
the past year, and I understand legislative proposals 
for dealing with it are now before Parliament. 

Dr. How arth, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London, in his annual report for 1921, says: 

‘I think it is a matter of very serious meena that 
it is possible to purchase in the City of London 50 
consecutive samples of milk and find Sr one in four 
of these milks is tuberculous” (page 58). 

One might be inclined to suppose the above state- 
ment does not interest the members of this Association 
to any great extent, but one should remember the 
statement is based on the examination of milk sent 
by rail to London during the summer months from 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. 

Moreover, when one ts told that the diseased milks 
are collected from areas as near London as Chelmsford, 
and as far away from the metropolis as Capel, near 


Ipswich, and Great Yarmouth, vou will probably 
agree when L say that Dr. Howarth’s — statement 


concerns all veterinary surgeons practising in the 
Kastern Counties. The report shows that the 
incidence of tuberculosis in cows 1s fairly widespread 
throughout the district of Kast Anglia, and it demon- 
strates in an indisputable manner that the prevalence 
of tuberculous udders in cows in the Eastern Counties 
is quite as great as some of us have claimed it to be. 
When one remembers that during the same period 
there were in the county of Suffolk 22,694 cows in 
milk ( Agricultural Returns. 1921), it follows the 
number of cows giving tuberculous milk in this 
particular county is proportionately far too high. 

Dr. Howarth also says: * Little permanent improve- 
ment can be expected until the responsibility of 
ensuring that milk is free from tubercle is made the 
direct obligation of the farmer ” (page 58). 

The new Bill imposes such obligation, In what 
manner, and to what extent the sections of this Act 
will be carried out remains to be seen. 

In all probability the veterinary profession will be 
called upon to assist the authorities, and it is just as 
well that we should realise the significance of this 
contingency, and bring a certain measure of phil- 
osophy to our aid contemplating the manner i 
which our public services can be rendered to their 
full extent. . 

[ feel sure the members of this Society will perform 
any duties imposed upon them in a painstaking and 
efficient manner. 

Gentlemen, I crave your indulgent support during 
my term of office, and trust this year will be a land- 
mark, as it were, in the history of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Warers, of Halstead, on the invitation of 
the President, read his thesis on “ Equine Anthrax 
and Hernia.” 

[Mr. Waters’ 
tion.—Ep.] 

At the 
PRESIDENT 


paper receives separate publica- 


conclusion of Mr. Waters’ paper, the 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks to him 
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for his very interesting and instructive paper, which 
the President felt sure would be of great assistance 
to general practitioners in diagnosing cases of equine 
anthrax when the cause of symptoms similar to those 
explained in the paper by Mr. Waters might have 
passed undiagnosed. 

Col. ARGYLE confirmed Mr. Waters’ remarks on 
equine anthrax in Palestine and Egypt, and explained 
what terribly serious loss this disease inflicted upon 
animals in Egypt; and natives to-day assert that 
anthrax was one of the ten plagues. He said he 
agreed with Mr. Waters that temperature-taking was 
most important, and that it was as a rule amongst 
those animals running a temperature that deaths 
usually occurred, whereas those which showed the 
pharyngeal swelling without temperature frequently 
recovered. W. Surptey, Hon. See. 


Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 








R.C.V.S. Controversy Comment. 


* Viscount Lascelles can hardly be congratulated,” says 
the Scottish Farmer, “on the defence which he has offered 
for his recent deliverances on the subject of veterinary 
education. His reply to the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons suggests that he was only 
very imperfectly informed before he delivered the speeches 
which have awakened controversy. The President has 
written a well-balanced apologia for the veterinary pro- 
fession. He has demonstrated that the education given 
in the veterinary colleges and needful to qualify for the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S. is anything but inadequate or 
one-sided. Viscount Lascelles fails especially when he 
attempts to show that the first movement towards a fuller 
curriculum must be taken by the profession or its executive 
council. The council has made several attempts to 
obtain better terms from Parliament—to be put into a 
better financial position, so that it might devote greater 
attention to research, but, as a general rule, its efforts 
have only been partially successful. One real barrier 
to advance along the line indicated by Viscount Lascelles 
is the comparative unimportance of many animal diseases. 
Except in relation to diseases like anthrax and tuberculosis, 
in which risk to human beings is great, it is not easy to 
awaken keen public interest. Diseases in sheep may and 
do give rise to heavy financial loss, but the immediate 
bearing of, say, braxy or louping-ill upon the health of the 
community is not self-evident. The need for veterinary 
research is everywhere admitted; the urgency of that 
need is not at ell apparent to the average British elector. 
Hence the apathy of the legislature.” 


Practitioner’s Tragic Death. 

Mr. John Bee, M.R.C.V.S., who died suddenly at 
Fakenham, Norfolk, on September 5th, visited a doctor 
to whom he is stated to have declared that he had taken 
certain tablets in mistake for aspirin. 

He also called on several friends, and then returned 


home and was put to bed. 





| 





Mr. Bee was well known in racing circles, and during the 
war was veterinary officer of the horse and mule transport 
between America and England. 

R.S.1. Meat and Food Inspection Courses. 

The inspection of meat and other foods is a matter 
rightfully claiming the increased attention of veterinary 
surgeons. We wish, therefore, to bring to the notice of 
our readers the courses of meat and food inspection 
arranged by the Royal Sanitary Institute, commencing on 
October 6th, as announced in our advertisement columns. 

The lectures are followed by the standard examinations 
of the Institute, which are recognised in all parts of the 
British Empire. —_—— 
Announcement. 

A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take 
place between Captain George A. Kelly, R.A.V.C., son 
of the late John J. Kelly, Essex Lawn, Roscommon, and 
Mrs. Kelly, 58 Hollybank Avenue, Clonskea, Dublin, and 
Sydney Russell, youngest daughter of Richard and Mrs. 
Stanley, of Bethlem, Classon, co. Westmeath. 





Mr John Brown, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., has been 
appointed veterinary inspector for Perth, in place of the 
late Mr. J. G. Reynard, M.R.C.V.S. 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


Botulism and “‘ Grass Disease.’’ 

Sir,—I read with surprise your editorial on ‘‘ Botulism 
in the Veterinary Record of August 26th, but, were it not 
that this is the Official Journal of the N.V.M.A., I would 
have offered no comment. 

The article begins and ends with a plea for co-ordination 
of effort between the medical and veterinary professions. 
In between these pleas are thrown out certain statements 
or suggestions :— 

1. That there is reasonable ground for supposing that 

‘* Grass Disease’? of horses is caused by the Bac. 
botulinus. 

2. That that belief is supported by the field trials with 
anti-botulinus serum and toxin (your “entirely 
new lines ’’). 

3. The paragraph commencing ‘ Veterinary research 
workers’? conveys the impression that it applies 
to ‘‘Grass Disease”’ as well as Bac. botulinus 
infections. 

Plenty of other subjects could be more reasonably 
introduced to support pleas for co-ordination of the work 
of the sister professions. Why choose such a question- 
able subject as “‘ Grass Disease ”’ ? 

If the botulinus theory is wrong, as my experiments 
again this year give me the soundest reasons for thinking, 
an editorial such as yours has the unfortunate result of 
tempting the already sorely-tried practitioner in the 
‘* Grass Disease’? practices to purchase what can then 
only be a useless product. 

I submit that the editorial columns of our official 
journal should not be made use of in any way likely to 
lead practitioners along false scents. The writer of the 
editorial must be aware that there is a sharp division 
of opinion as to the nature and etiology of the so-called 
‘* Grass Disease.”” I maintain that there is not a particle 
of published experimental work to justify the slightest 
belief that ‘‘ Grass Disease’ is botulism. As regards the 
field experiments referred to, | am aware of that work 
and maintain that those field results all tend to show 
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that “‘ Grass Disease’ is not botulism. I am waiting 
with great interest to see the figures made public. | 
believe the publication may lead to some interesting 
revelations as to the effects of the preventative referred 
to, and which the advertisement columns of this journal 
show to be now on sale as a commercial product. [re- 
sumably it is the same product, but perhaps you, Mr. 
Editor, can enlighten your readers on this point.—-i am, 
etc., S. H. Gaicrer, F.R.C.V5S. 

Glasgow, 28th August, 1922. 

[Professor Gaiger’s grounds for objecting to the recent 
cases of botulism in man being given as a further example 
of the necessity for a more close collaboration between 
research workers in the medical and veterinary branches 
of pathology do not concern us at the mmoment. Whiat- 
ever the eventual results of current experiments may be, 
the work which has been done with botulism has indeed 
proved of considerable help in connection with the Loch 
Maree fatalities, and has justified the plea for this col- 
laboration.—ED. | 

National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

Sir,—To one who has done a certain amount of spade 
work for the part-time veterinary inspectors of the Suffolk 
County Councils, the recent correspondence in the Velerinary 
Record is interesting. 1 will with your kind permission 
describe the methods we adopted. In the first place, 
all the part-time veterinary inspectors in the county 
joined the Suffolk County Veterinary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion; we then elected an executive committee. 

In August, 1920, we submitted a scale of fees to the 
Joint Diseases of Animals Committee of the East and 
West Sufflok County Council, this scale would, in all 
probability, have been accepted but for the action of the 
Jounty Councils’ Association, which, | understand, asked 
that consideration of our request might be postponed 
until their special committee had reached a decision. 

We kept pressing for the withdrawal of the 25 per cent. 
war bonus and the acceptance of the proposed new scale 
in lieu of the one dated July, 1913. In September, 1921, 
the war bonus was withdrawn, and the pre-war scale 
continued. 

As a general rule, the minutes of the Diseases of Animals 
Committee should be confirmed by both county councils. 
With that knowledge in view, our hon. secretary, Mr. 
EK. A. Hudson, M.R.C.V.S., of Barrow, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, wrote to the Clerk of both the Suffolk County 
Councils asking that a certain portion of the minutes of 
the Diseases of Animals Committee might be referred 
back to the Committee for re-consideration. Each 
county council referred the portion of the minutes of the 
September meeting back to the Joint Diseases of Animals 
Committee, with an instruction to meet us again, and, if 
possible, to arrange a scale in excess of the existing pre- 
war scale. 

The final result was published in the Veterinary Record 
on 8th July, 1922. I may say all our veterinary inspectors 
were loyal to us and gave us their united support during 
the protracted negotiations ; all realised to the full the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted, and their con- 
fidence in us was rewarded in the final adjustment, which 
included a small amount of back pay, which was equiva- 
lent to a 25 per cent. addition to the last quarterly cheque. 

It appears to me that the differences in the rateable 
ralues of counties which are partially industrial, such as 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and those which are wholly 
rural, such as Suffolk, explains to a certain extent “ the 
complexity of the matters involved.” Personally, I think 
the time will arrive when it will be necessary to form a 
National Part-time Veterinary Inspectors’ Association. 

I do not think the affiliation of N.A.V.1L. to the associa- 
tion known as N.A.L.G.O. will help the two hundred odd 
part-time veterinary inspectors of the county councils 
of Great Britain in the slightest degree.— Yours faithfully, 
Horace L. Roperts, F.R.C.V.S., Chairman E. and W. 
Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ Association. 

139a Handford Road, Ipswich. 

26th August, 1922. 
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Sir,—I believe it is quite obvious in my letter published 
in the Veterinary Record of July 29th that two points were 
raised, a question as to the viability of the National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors, and, at the same 
time, I think it may be inferred there was intimated 
the desirability of organisation under the ‘ National.” 

This letter was written under consideration of the 
possibility of inability to be present at the annual meeting 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. However, 
I had the good fortune to be able to be present and raised 
the question of the position and organisation of the 
veterinary inspectors at the Council Meeting, and the 
question was answered, in my opinion, by the suggestion 
of the new President that the work of the Association 
should comprise at least three distinct departments : 
surgical, medical, and public health (in which last public 
health and contagious diseases of animals were included). 

1 believe it is generally recognised that the N.V.M.A. 
should be representative of the profession, and, therefore, 
a large body like the veterinary inspectors should be 
represented in its organisation, and | believe the N.A.V.1. 
is not averse to combination. 

However, if the ‘‘ National’ is the main stem of our 
professional life, it is rooted in the local associations, each 
of which, in my opinion, should have a veterinary inspector 
section. | am more in accord with Mr. Trevor Spencer 
as to local activity. 

To my mind, local success is largely ordinarily a local 
matter, and the local inspectors must stand on their own 
legs and fight their own battles. What can be done in 
this direction by persistence and determination is shown 
by the Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ Association ; nor have 
the veterinary inspectors of the county of Kent ever applied 
to the N.A.V.I. for support. 

1 have always felt doubtful about the application to the 
County Councils’ Association, and the information they 
acquired has been used against ourselves. Still, if was a 
feasible course of action. 

In my opinion, however, the N.A.V.1. has failed the 
veterinary inspector very badly indeed over the Milk Act. 
This Act was evidently drafted with the idea of employing 
the part-time inspector, but a deputation approached the 
authorities with the proposition that whole-time men 
should be employed in the place of, apparently, the local 
veterinary Inspector. 

Surely the N.A.V.1. knew of this, and if it could not 
prevent the movement in its inception, could at least 
have made a counter-blast. which, so far as I am aware, 
has not been done, unless it were one of its unpublished 
activities. The opinion quoted is evidently that of a 
convinced whole-timer, and I can only say in reply | am 
a convinced part-timer. 

In regard to success, the veterinary inspectors of the 
county of Kent consider they have been successful (though 
the Secretary of the N.A.V.1. does not seem to be aware 
of it), and, indeed, it was our success in the beginning which 
gave the impetus to the movement for the improvement 
of the status of the veterinary Inspectors—at least, in 
recent years—but in those days the movement was 
associated with the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, and, in my opinion, the veterinary iuspectors will 
not lose anything by a return to the National.—l am, 
yours faithfully, Huan P. HocBen. 

Folkestone, September 2nd, 1922. 


Post-Graduate Courses. 

Sir.—-Perhaps [I do not clearly understand the purport 
of the letter by Mr. J. Fox that appears in your issue of the 
2nd inst , but he is certainly incorrect in stating that short 
post-graduate courses of instruction are not available. 
For some years this College has provided courses of one, 
two, or more months’ duration, of which graduates have 
regularly availed themselves.—-Yours, O. CHARNOCK 
BRADLEY. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, September 


4th, 1922. 
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Army Veterinary Service. 
LONDON GAZETTE. Wark OFFICE. REGULAR FORCES. 
August 30th.—Captains to be Majors:—F. R. Roche- 
Kelly, Bt.-Major M. P. Walsh, E. Hearne, O.B.E. 
(August 28th). 
Vet. Captain R. T. Smith, from R.H.G., to be Captain 
(August 30th), with seniority March 26th, 1916. 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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September 4th.—Captain R. M. Aulton resigns his com- 
mission (September 2nd) and retains the rank of Captain. 

A. M. Fulton to be Lieut (July 20th). 

September 6th.—The following Lieut.-Colonels, retired 
pay, to be Lieut.-Colonels:—J. J. Griffith, D.S.O., 
F.R.C.V.S. (March 16th, seniority, June 29th, 1917); 
E. $8. Gillett, C.I.E. (September 24th, 1920, seniority, 
February 25th, 1918). 
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